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? FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

a JOURNAL OF A TOUR THROUGH SILESIA. 

ty, LETTER XVIII. 

we : 

in, Waldenburg, 20th dugust, 1800. 

“ The shortness of my paper, and of my time. 

s, Mmyesterday, abridged my description of the natural 
ying at Adersbach, one of the most curious ob- 

ef jects, we have yet viewed upon this journey. As 

MMI was closing my letter, the king and queen passed 

nd, der our windows, on their way to Fiirstentein. 

Me fiThcre, a double entertainment, combining the 


f,shionable amusements-of ancient and modern 
imes, a carousel, and a masquerade, was prepared 
or them. 

The carousel was in a style of great splendour 
nd magnificence. ‘The sixteen knights, the 
erald, and the banneret were ciad, not in ar- 
mour, but in the fashionable full dress of the age 
of Charles V. and Francis I. The ceremonies 
vere performed with rigorous accuracy, accord- 
ng to the usages of chivalry. The exercises of 
e knights were, in themselves, nothing at all. 
he highest proof of skill, was to take a ring, 
rom the hand of a statue, with the point of the 
spear, upon an horse in full gallop. Even this, 
ery few of them succeeded in doing. At any 
iding amphitheatre in Europe, or America, may 
be seen, for half a crown, the same things, per- 
ermed with infinitely more skill and address. 
But the -zlose adherence to the forms, usual in 
he times when knighthood was in its glory ; the 
bomp and solemnity of the representation; the 
ontrast between the grandeur of the spectacle, 
and the old ruined walls, the relics of five cen- 
uries; and between the romantic wildness of 
he extensive prospect around, and the crowded 
housands, who were present to see the show, all 
ontributed to produce a pleasing effect. The 
our most successful knights received medals of 
iferent value, proportioned to the degree of the 
ize they obtained. Zhe queen hung the me- 
lals upon their necks. It was expected, that 
ter the names of the victors had been pro- 
limed, and the herald had thrice called out to 
‘k, if any knight were yet disposed to dispute 
it prizes adjudged, a strange knight would ap- 
bear, and enter the lists to renew the contest for 
ne first medal; but this expectation was disap- 
ointed. 

The masked ball was given in the house, 
here the count now resides, an elegant and 
ithly furnished modern building, which was 
lluminated upon the occasion. There were 
arcely any masks in character, and no attempt 
is made by those, that were, to support it. 
pon the whole, it was very dull. The princi- 
al company consisted of the knights, who had 
rformed at the carousel, and their ladies ; three 
larters of these, to say the least, were dissatis- 
dat the issue of the day, in which, as is very 
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common on such occasions, the race was not to 
the swift, nor the battle to the strong; for it so 
happened, that the very best riders of the com- 
pany failed in obtaining any one of the prizes. 
Thus, the countenances in shace, and the multi- 
tude of black dominos, with unmeaning, or hi- 
deous masks, gave the whole rather the appear- 
ance of a funeral procession, than of an-high fes- 
tivity. We stayed not more than half an hour, 
and, a little after midnight, returned to our inn 
at Waldenburg. , 


POLITICS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


[A sketch of the politics of France, drawn by one of the 
greatest statesmen that this or any other age has produced; 
which ought to be hung up in a conspicuous place in the 
council chambers of all nations, to warn them against the 
designs of a restless, bold, and ambitious enemy. To the 
American States it is peculiarly interesting at this period, 
when we are again threatened with the appsoeieuinad of 
French fraternity, when our councils are again exposed to 
the intrigues and insults of French ministers; our houses 
to the orgies of French fetes; and our streets to the inso- 
lence, riots, and uproars of French sailors. 


‘The revolution in France had the relation 
of France to other nations, as one of its principal 
objects. ‘The changes, made by that revolution, 
were not the better to accommodate her to the 
old and usual relations, but to produce new ones. 
The revolution was made, not to make France 
free, but to make her formidable; not to make 
her a neighbour, but a mistress; pot to make her 
more observant of laws, but to put her in a con- 
dition to impose them. ‘To make France truly 
formidable, it was necessary that France should 
be new modelled. ‘They who have not followed 
the train of the late proceedings, have been led 
by deceitful representations (which deception 
made a part of the plan) to conceive, that this to- 
tally new model of a state, in which nothing es- 
caped a change, was made with a view to its 
internal relations only.* 

‘In the revolution of France, two sorts of 
men were principally concerned in giving a cha- 
racter and determination to its pursuits , the phi- 
losophers and politicians. ‘lhey took different 
ways, but they met in the same end. The phi- 
losophers had one predominant object, which they 
pursued with fanatic fury, thi-t is; the utter extir- 
pation of the christian religion. To that, every 
question of empire was subordinate. They liad 


* It was on these principles, that the national assembly, 
in new-modelling the government of France, entrusted so 
small a share of power to the puppet they called a constitu- 
tional king; and had Louis xvi. been as regardless of reli- 
gion, good faith, and the law of nations, as he was of regal 
power and dignity ;—if the revolutionists had found him as 
ready to proscribe religion, plunder the church, and violate 
treaties, as was necessary to execute their plans of conquest 
and dominion; he might have remained on the throne to this 
day. But Louis was a sincere christian, he had some regard 
to his character, as a man anda prince, and he was therefore 
‘soon laid aside, as unfit for their purpose. o 


rather domineer in a parish of atheists, than rule 
over a christian world. ‘Lheir temporal ambi- 
ion was wholly subservient to their proselytizing 
Spirit, in which they were not exceeded by Ma- 
homet himself. , 

‘“‘' They, who have made but superficial studies 
in the human mind, have been taught to look on 
religious opinions as the only cause of enthusias- 
tic zeal, and sectarian propagation. But there 
is no doctrine whatever, on which men can warm, 
that is not capable of the same effect. The social 
nature of man impels him to propagate his prin- 
ciples, as much as physical impulses urge him to 
propagate hiskind. ‘The passions give zeal and 
vehemence. ‘I'he understanding bestows design. 
and system. ‘he whole man moves under the 
discipline of his opinions. Religion is among 
the most powerful causes of enthusiasm. When 
any thing concerning it becomes an object of such 
meditation, it cannot be indifferent to the mind. 
They who do not love religion, hate it. The 
rebels to God, perfectly abhor the author of their 
being. They hate him “ with all their heart, 
with all their mind, with all their soul, and with 
all their strength.” He never presents himself 
to their thoughts, but to menace and alarm them. 
They cannot strike the sun out of heaven, but 
they are able to raise a smouldering smoke, that 
obscures him from their own eyes. Not being 
able to revenge themselves on God, they have a 
delight in vicariously defacing, degrading, tor- 
turing, and tearing in pieces his image in man. 
Let no one judge of them, by what he has con- 
ceived of them, when they were not incorporated, 
and had no lead. ‘They were then only pas. 
sengers in a common vehicle. They were then 
carried along with the common motion of religion: 
in the community, and, without being aware of it, 
partook of its influence. In that situation, at 
worst, their nature was left free to counterwork 
their principles. They despaired of giving any 
general currency to their opinions. ‘ihey consi-- 
dered them as a reserved privilege of a chosen 
few. But when the possibility of dominion, lead, 
and propagation, presented themselves, and all 
that ambition, which before had so often made 
them hypocrites, might rather gain than lose by 
a daring avowal of their sentiments, then the na-- 
ture of this infernal spirit, which has “ evil for its 
good,” appeared in its full perfection.. Nothing: 
indeed but the possession of some power can with: 
any certainty discover, what at the bottom is the 
true character of any man. Withoutreading the 
speeches of Vergniaud, Francais of Nantz, Iz-. 
ard, and some others of that sort, it would not be 
easy to conceive the passion, rancour, and malice. 
of their tongues and hearts, hey worked them- 
selves up to a perfect phrenzy against:religion, 
and all its professors. They tore the reputation 
of the clergy to pieces by their infuriated speeches 
and invectives, before they lacerated their bodies 
by massacres. ‘Uhis fanatical enthusiasm left out, 





we cmit the principal feature im the French revo-. 
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lution, and a principal consideration with rerard as to the ultimate object, the reduction of British 
to the effects to be expected from a peace with it. |power, and if possible, its naval power; but they 


‘¢ The other sort of men were the politicians. 
Tothem, who had little or none at ali reflected on 
the subject, religion was in itself no object of love 
They disbelieved it, and that was all. 
Neutral with regard to that object, they took the 
side, whica in the present state of things, might 
best answer their purposes. ‘hey soon found 
that they could not do without the philosophers ; 
and thé philosophers soon made them sensible, 
that the destruction of religion was to supply them 
with the means of conquest, first at home, and 
then abroad, ‘The philosophers were the active 
tuternal agitators, and supplied the spirit and prin- 
ciples ; the secoud gave the practical direction. 
Sometimes the one predominated in the compo- 
sition, sometimes ths other. The only difference 
between them was, in the necessity of conceal- 
ing the design for a time, and in their dealing 
with foreign nations; the fanatics going strait 
forward and openly, the politicians by the surer 
mode of zigzag. In the course of events, this, 
among other causes, produced fierce and bloody 
contentions between them. [But at the bottom, 
they agreed in all the objects of ambition, and ir- 


0 eed 
Or iieread. 


religion, and substantially in all the means of 


promoting these ends. 

‘© Without question, to bring about the unex- 
ampled event of the French revolution, the con- 
currence Of a very great number of views and 
passions was necessrzy. In that stupendous 


work, no one principle, by which the human mind 
may have its faculties at once invigorated and 
depraved, was left unemployed; but I can speak 
of it to a certainty, and suppoit by undoubted 
proofs, that the ruling principle of those, who 


acted in the revolution as statesmen, had the ex- 
terior aggrandizement of France as their ultimate 
end in the most minute part of the internal chan- 
ges that were made. We, whoof late years, have 
been drawn from an attention to foreign affairs, 
by the importance of our domestic discussions, 
cannot easily form a conception of the general 
eagerness of the active and energetic part of the 
trench nation, itself; the most active and cner- 
getic of all nations, previous to its revolution, on 
that subject. Iam convinced, that the foreign 
speculators in France, under the old government, 
were twenty to one of the same description, then 
or now in England ; and few of that description 
there were, who did not emulously set forward 
the revolution, ‘The whole official system, par- 
ticularly in the diplomatic part, the regulars, the 
ivregulars, down to the clerks in office (a corps, 
without all comparison, more numerous than the 
same among us), co-operated in it. All the in- 
triguers in foreign politics, all the spies, all the 
intelligencers, actually or late in function, all the 
candidates for that sort of employment, acted 
solely on that principle. 

‘On that system of aggrandizement, there 
was but one mind: but two violent factions rose 
about the meaus. ‘The first wished France di- 
vided from the politics of the continent, to attend 
solely to her marine, to feed it by an increase of 
commerce, and thereby to overpower England on 
her own element. ‘TUhey contended, that if Eng- 
land were disabled, the powers on the continent 
would fall into their proper subordination; that 
it was England, which deranged the whole con- 
tinental system of Kurope. ‘The others, who 
were by far the more numerous, though not the 
most outwardly prevalent at court, considered 
this plan for ’rance as contrary to her genius, her 
situation, aud her natural means. They agreed 


considered an ascendancy on the continent as a 
necessary preliminary to that undertaking. They 
argued that the proceedings of England, herself, 
had proved the soundness of this policy. That 
her greatest and ablest statesmen had not const- 
dered the support ofa continental balance against 
France as a deviation from the principle of her 
naval power, but as one of the most effectual 
modes of carrying it into effect. That such had 
been her policy ever since the revolution ; during 
which period the naval strength of Great- Britain 
had gone on increasing in a direct ratio of her 
interference in the politics of the continent. With 
much stronger reason oughtthe politics of France 
to take the same direction; as well for pursuing 
objects which her situation would dictate to her, 
though England had no existence, as for counter- 
racting the politics of that nation; to France, con- 
tinental politics are primary: they looked onthem 
only of secondary consideration to England, and 
however necessary, butas means necessary to an 
end. 
S mmeintiembial 
[The following animadversion upon the sentiments, con- 
contained in Mr. Jeflerson’s Sfuly paper, is extracted from 
‘« The Monthly Review,” a literary journal of established 
reputation for labour of learned research, and acuteness of 
sound criticism. It will be observed, that the reviewer is 
examining one of the most able and poignant attacks, ever 
made upon the doctrines, contained in the manifesto of 
1776. Allexpressions in the following article, of a merely 
irritating nature, and at the expence of the American cha- 
racter in general, are, by the editor, either softened, or 
expunged; because his business, in the course of this war- 
fare against the language and sentiments of the July de- 
claration, is confined to that paper. He does not wish to 
travel out of that record. He gives no opinion respecting 
the abstract right of independence. ‘The expediency, or 
inexpediency, of our rupture with Great-Britain ; whether 
our patriots, greedy of freedom, were sane, or insane, in 
plucing the ruddy and forbidden fruit; whether the fourth 
of an independent July came too quickly, or was post- 
poned too long, are high and obsolete questions; and it 
were equally unseasonable and ungrateful for the editor to 
revive a dormant controversy, which, in fact, in the court 
of party, is always to be sub judice, and which is 
eo odape srscersereeseseeee’l The great Serbonian bog, 
Between Damiata and Mount Casius old, 
Where armies whole have sunk.” 
The measure of independence is not to be discussed by the 
editor, or his friends, but the mode of declaring it, isa 
fair and free topic for inquiry; and the editor owes it to 
his own spirit of indepeidence, to declare, in the most 
explicit terms, that neither the hostility of whig fanatics, 
nor the affected fears of creeping and cold-blooded mo- 
deration, shall deter him from indulging a// his scepti- 
cism with respect to Mr. Jeiferson’s political axioms, and 
self-evident truths. | 


AN ANSWER TO THE DECLARATION 
AMERICAN CONGKESS. 


_ Every attentive and dispassionate reader of the 
Declaration of Independency, issued by the Ame- 
rican congress in July last, must have observed, 
that many of the articles of impeachment there 
exhibited against his majesty’s administration of 
government, have inore the appearance of frivol- 
ous cavil, and peevish invective, than of the man- 
ly resentment of a people suffering under the iron 
hand of oppression, bereft of their constitutional 
liberties, plundered of their property, or deprived 
of the natural rights of mankind.—Grievances of 
this petty cast could not fail of weakening the 
force and. effect of those objections which seem 


OF TIIE 


position, or ill-founded fact, always creates a dis-, 
trust of the most irrefragable truths advanced in 
support of the same cause: and, like poitroons in 
an army, Only stand in the way of good soldiers, 
who would have been victorious without them. 


condescend to take advantage of every openiy 
in the weaker parts of the Declaration in questioy, 
He boldly undertakes to demolish the whol 
work, by successive attacks on every distinct ay, 
ticle of which it consists; at the same time, hoy: 
ever, appearing to make very light of his ow, 
enterprize: for he scruples not to declare, thg 
‘ of the whole list of charges, so confidently ur, 
ed against his majesty, each seems to be distin. 
guished by.its own peculiar absurdity.’ So that 
he leaves little room for pluming himself on th 
victory that is so easily to be gained. 


exulting in his own strength, or, rather, in the 
weukness of his adversary, we must do him the 
justice to observe, that the abilities which he 
possesses, are well adapted to the task he ha 
undertaken. He is amply furnished, with re, 
spect to every kind of necessary information, 
relative to the several points in debate ; his rea, 
soning is close, his language clear, and his style 
acute and animated; but we cannot approve his 
angry and contemptuous manner of treating his 
antagonists. He seems to think no epithets tog 
harsh for the Americans. But what has the call. 
ingof ill names to do with argument? What does 
railing prove? Nothing but a want of candour 
and moderation in the person who makes use of 
such weapons. Will the verbal abuse of two or 
three millions of discontented people, remove 
their discontents, or convince them that their 
grievances are imaginary? That they believe 
them real, will admit of no doubt, when we com 
sider that men can give no stronger proof of their 
sincerity in any cause, than the hazarding their 
lives and fortunes in its defence.—If the Ame 


follow it. It is not a tongue-doughty scolding 
happily engaged. 

With regard to the neglect shewn by govem 
ment to the Declaration of the congress, it i 
justly remarked, by our author himself, that ‘il 
would it become the dignity of an insulted s¢ 
vereign to descend to altercation with ~ volte 
subjects—This would be to recognise that eq 
lity and independence, to which subjects, persist 
ing in revolt, cannot fail to pretend. Ill would 
it become the policy of an enlightened sovereign tt 
appeal to other states on matters relating to hi 
own internal government—This would be to 
recognise the right of other states to interfere! 
matters, from which all foreign interpositiol 
should forever be precluded. | 

‘ To these considerations it is, we must attr 
bute the neglect with which the Declaration @ 
the American congress has been treated by the 
government of Great-Britain, Lasy as it were 
and fit as it may be, to refute the calumries cof 
tained. in that audacious paper, it could not? 
expected that his majesty or ministers shou 
condescend to give it any answer. 

‘ But that answer, which neither a sense of dig 
nity, nor principles of policy, will allow the sové 
reign to give, may yet be furnished by the 2¢é 
of any well-affected subject.’ 

Our loyal and spirited author has, accordingly 





to be of weightier substance, and higher import; fitted out his privateer, to cruize against ¥ 
a3, in every kind of argument, one indefensible! Americans; and im good season has he launche 


her ;—ut the critical juncture when his majesty 
opened the present session of parliament with !w 
assurance that “ his faithful commons will read 
and cheerfully grant him such supplies as # 
maintenance of the crown, &c. will be found 
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—But the author of the present tract does not 


require.” Speech from the Throne. 


- Confident, however, as this champion is, anq 


ricans have set us anexample of intemperate and 
unbecoming speech, it is, surely, beneath us to 


bout, not a war of words, in which we are ux 
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With becoming zeal, therefore, does our au- 
shor declare, ‘ how happy he should be, could he 
suggest new motives to his fellow-subjects of 
Great-Britain, for submitting with cheerfulness 
to the burdens, which must be borne, for concur- 
ring with zeal in the measures, which must be 
adopted, to effectuate this important object. 

‘ Happy should Ibe, continues he, could I con- 
tribute to efface any stain, which the false accu- 
gations of the American congress, may, have 





X thrown on the character of a prince, so justly en- 
titled to the love of his subjects, and the esteem 
d fae of foreign nations. : 

¥: ‘Happy should I be, were it possible to induce 
he fa this deluded people tolisten to the voice of reason; 
he ME to abandon a set of men who are making them 
2 fg stilts to their own private ambition ; to return to 
re. a their former confidence in the king and his par- 
Jn, a iament, and like the Romans, when they threw 
1, Mag of the yoke of the decemvirs :-—-“ Inde libertatis 
‘le ME coptare auram, unde servitutem timendo rempubli- 
his cam in eum statum perduxere.” 

his Asa specimen of the manner, and the success, 
109 fg with which this well-appointed champion encoun- 
all. fag ters the American congress, we shall give his ai- 
oe; [Ewer to two of the charges which they have pre- 
our sumed to bring against his majesty; and these 
 offmgacticles we have selected, because they relate to 
) ot circumstances, which have not been so generally 





















anvassed as most of the other topics here brought 
under review. 


ARTICLE XXVIi. 


“ He has excited domestic insurrections among 
us; and has endeavoured to bring on the inhabit- 
ants of our frontiers the merciless Indiati savages, 
whose known rule of warfare is an undistinguished 
destruction of all ages, sexes, and conditions.” 


ANSWER. 


‘The article now before us, consists of two 
charges, each of which demands a separate and 
distinct consideration. The one is, that his ma- 
jesty—** has excited domestic insurrections 
among them ;” the other—*“ that he has endea- 
voured to bring on the inhabitants of their frov.- 
tiers the merciless Indian savages.” 

‘ By his majesty, in the first charge, is meant 
—not his majesty, but—one of his majesty’s go- 
vernors. He, it seems, excited domestic insur- 
rections among them. Be it so—But who are 
meant by them? Men in rebellion; men who 


Ove 





insurrections against his majesty’s government ; 
men who had excited, and were continuing to 
excite, one set of citizens to pillage the effects, 
burn the houses, torture the persons, cut the 
throats of another set of citizens. 

‘But how did his majesty’s governors excite do- 
mestic insurrections? Did they set father against 
son, or son against father, or brother against bro- 
ther? No—they offered freedom to the s/aves of 
these dssertors of liberty. Were it not true, that 
the charge was fully justified by the necessity, to 
which the rebellious proceedings of the com- 
plainants had reduced the governor, yet with 
what face can they urge this as a proof of tyran- 
ny? Is it for them to say that it is tyranny to bid 
asiave be free? to bid him take courage, to rise 
and assist in reducing his tyrants to a due obe- 
dience to Jaw? to hold out as a motive to him, 
at the load which crushed his limbs shail be 
lightened ; that the whip which harrowed up his 
back shall be broken; that he shall be raised te 
the rank of a freeman anda citizen? It is their 
Poast, that they have taken up arms in support 
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had excited, and were continuing to excite, civil. 
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men are equal’’—that all men are endowed with 
the unalienable rights of life, Uberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness.” Is it for them to complain of 
the offer of freedom held out to these wretched 
beings? of the offer of reinstating them in that 
equality, which, in this very paper, is declared to 
be the gift of God to all; in those unalienable 
rights, with which, in this very paper, God is 
declared to have endowed all mankind. 

‘ With respect to the other measure, the at- 
tempt—and it has been more than an attempt— 
to engage the Indians against them—Were it 

necessary, I should be bold enough to avow— 

what, I believe, has already been said by some 

one upon this subject—“ That since force is be- 

come necessary to support the authority of parli- 

ament, that force which is most easi/y to be pro- 

cured, and most likely to be effective, is the force} 
which ought to be employed.” I should be bold 

enough to avow, that to me it would make litile 

difference, *‘ whether the instrument be a Ger- 

man or a Calmuck, a Russian or a Mohawk.” 

‘ Should the force of prejudice be too strong 

to yield to this defence, were it necessary we 

might have recourse to another consideration: 

We might urge, that after ail, we are only letting 

loose on them an enemy whom we had hitherto 

restrained ; an enemy from whom, but by our 

protection, they would never have been deliver- 

ed; an enemy whom, in their defence, we oft 

times have encountered. 

‘ On these grounds, we might, I think, safely 

rest the defence of the second charge, contained 

in this artitle. But the truth is, we are not com- 

pelled to defend it on this ground. How mer- 

ciless soever the Indian savages may be, how de- 

structive soever be their known rule of warfare, 

it is the height of insolence in the congress to 

complain, that they are invited to join us: it is 

the basest hypocrisy to impute it to his majesty, 

as a voluntary act of severity—because—and 

this reason, I think, admits of no reply—the con- 
gress were the first to engage the Indians in this 

dispute. 

‘ The congress knows this assertion to be true. 
It was not till the affair of Cedres, that is, till 
the year 1776, that any Indians appeared on 
the side of government. It was early in the year 
1775, that the rebels surprised Ticonderoga; 
made incursions and committed hostilities in the 
frontiers of his majesty’s province of Quebec ; a 
nrovince at that time in peace. Now the mem- 
bers of the congress cannot deny that then, at that 
very time, they had not barely engaged, but had 
brought dawn as many Indians as they could col- 
lect, against his majesty’s troopsin New-England, 
and the northern provinces. 

‘ Nor were they less industrious or less tardy 
in bringing down the Indians into the southern 
colonies; for, at the same time, namely, ear- 
ly in the year 1775, the committee of Carolina 
deputed six persons to treat with the Creek and 
Cherokee Indians. Were it necessary, I could 
name them. Sir James Wright, governor of 
Georgia, and Mr. Stuart, superintendent for his 
majesty in the Cherokee nation, had been driven, 
the one from his usual place of residence, the 
other out of the province. One person still re- 
mained, Mr. Cameron, the deputy-superintend- 
ent in the Cherokee nation ; he was in their way; 
his presence impeded the treaty they wished to 
:orm with the Cherokees ; obstructed measures, 
which, imputed to his majesty, they callthe height 
of cruelty, but adopted by their selves, become 
only, in their own language, ‘* means of defence.” 








of these their own self-evident truths—* that all, 


He therefore was considered as an object, that 
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was at any rate to be removed. The deputics 
of the committee requested, or, as their selves 
explained it, “ commanded” him to retire. He 
not obeying their orders, one of the deputies, ac- 
companied by two independent preachers*, after 
having gone through the interior and back parts 
of Carolina and Georgia, on the pious mission ot 
haranguing and inciting the people to rebellion, 
dispatched an emissary to give and receive talks 
from the Indians, and to endeavour to bring them 
down upon his majesty’s troops; and as Mr. Ca- 
meron was still in their way, their emissary was 
directed toraise the Indians and seize him; and if 
that could not be done, to offer a considerable re- 
ward to any individual that would privately shoot 
him from behind a bush, and then escape into the set- 
tlements. 

*‘ Early in the beginning of the present year, 
an attempt was made on l'ybee island, where the 
rebels expected to find the governor of Georgia, 
with several officers and gentlemen. Happily 
they were not there. Had they been there, we 
may judge of the treatment they would have re- 
ceived, by that which was actually inflicted on 
some mariners and a ship-carpenter, whom the 
rebels did surprise theres One of themwas killed ; 
three mortally wounded. The first died, not of 
the wounds he received in the attack, but under the 
cruel torture of the scaALPING knife. So far-were ° 
these troops of the congress from being averse 
to employ Indians, that they not only brought 
Indians with them, but determined, as we see, 
to adopt their known rule of warfare ; the whole 
party of rebels were dressed and painted like In- 
dians. 

‘ Yet these men can, without a blush, impute 
it to the king, as a veluniary act of severity, that 
his majesty has engaged the Indians.’ 


ARTICLE XXVIII. 


“¢ In every stage of these oppressions, we hav® 
petitioned for redress inthe most humble terms; 
our repeated petitions have been answered only 
by repeated injury.” 

ANSWER. 


‘ Very different are the ideas which seem te 
be attached to the same terms on this side of the 
Atlantic, and on the cther. Here acts of parli- 
ament are acts of the legislature, avcknowledyed to 
be supreme; there acts only of pretended legisla- 
tion, of unacknowledged individuals. Here trea- 
son is an offence of the most atrocious nature ; 
there only a pretended offence. Here to deny the 
authority of parliament, is the utmost height of 
audacity; there it is the lowest pitch of Aumility. 
‘ This distinction it was necessary to make, 
before we could come at the meaning of this ar- 
ticle. The reacer might otherwise have ima- 
gined, that in the resolutions of the American 
assemblies, in their addresses to the good people 
of England, in their petitions to the king or the 
parliament, the authority of parliament, and their 
own just and constitutional subordination to it, 
had been recognised, and the undisputed prero- 
gative of the crown allowed; that specific de- 
mands of what would satisfy them had been 
made, and specific offers of what they would do, 
had been tendered. It might otherwise require 
more than common discernment to find out the 
humility of their petitions: what they call a pe- 
tition for redress, would still pass im the eyes of 
men of common understanding, for a claim of 


independence. 


* ¢ Their names are Hart and Tenant: such pious pastors 
should be known.’ 
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‘To go through the proceedings of all their 
asse inblics, to cite ail their resolutions, addresses, 
and petitions, would be to the reader, as well as 
to the writer, unspeakably irksome. Let us then 
begin by the proceedings of that congress, which 
satin ’74. At that time, hostilities were not be- 
gan, at least, oa the part of the crown. So far 
from it, that the congress expressed its surprise 
at the steps, which the appearance of hostility, on 
the part of the provincials, compelied the com- 
mander of his majesty’s forces to take, for the 
purpose, not of attacking them, but securing bis 
own troops from being attacked. Besides, the 
professed object of that congress, as their selves 
declare it, in a letter to general Gage, was “ by 
the pursuit of dutiful and peaceable measures, to 
procure a cordial and effectual reconciliation, be- 
tween Great-Britain and the colonies.” If ever, 
it must be then, when they were assembled with 
this design, that their language would be decent 
and humble, their proposals candid and explicit. 
If there we find no traces of humility or candour, 
it would be folly in the extreme to look for it 
thereafter. 

‘ Now, as wellin the resolves, asin the addresses 
and petitions of that congress, the legislative 
power of parliament, and the known prerogative 
of the crown are declared to be grievances. In 
contradiction to what we have seen to be the con- 
stant course of government, they deny the right 
of the crown to station the troops in such part of 
the empire, as in its wisdom, it shall see fit; they 
deny the authority of parliament to make any law, 
relating to their internal policy, or to taxation, in- 
ternal or external; points on which they claim the 
exclusive right of legislature to their own assem- 
blies. In all Aumility they resolved, that the open 
resistance shewn to the legislative power of par- 
liament, by the inhabitants of Boston; that all 
the outrages, by which that resistance was nrani- 
fested and attended—such as destroying the pro- 
perty of his majesty’s British subjects, seizing 
his stores, burning his magazines, torturing his 
officers, shutting up the courts of justice, were 
most thoroughly to be approved, ought to be sup- 
ported by the united efforts of North-America, to 
be kept alive by contributions from all the colonies.* 

‘ These are the humbdle petitions to which this 
article alludes. What return could by any gov- 
ernment be made to them, we may leave to any 
man to determine, who knows what government 
is. But they petitioned for redress. ‘Their griev- 
ances we se¢ they state in very comprehensive 
terms ; so comprehensive, as to take in every act 
of government. Were the offers of what they 
were ready to do more precise and explicit ‘ 
What motives did they hold out to induce the 
king and parliament to give up so large a portion 
of an authority, hitherto undisputed? They very 
gravely assured his majesty, that they had always 
been as submissive and as dutiful, as they ought to be ; 
that they would hereafter be just as submissive and 
as dutiful as they had been ; that, moreover, in com- 
plying with their demands, he would obtain the 
inestimable advantage of—what?—* seeing all 
jealousies “ removed :”—that is—if he would 
take away every trace of their subordination to 
his self and parliament, they would not complain 
of his authority; if neither he, nor his parlia- 
ment would exercise any power over them, they 
would not be jealous of his power, or that of par- 
liament. 

‘It is for malcontents, persons who profes: 
their selves dissatisfied, to state precisely what 


*« See the printed journal and proceedings of this congress. ’| 
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it is, with which they are dissatisfied ; what it is 
that will content them; what it is, to which they 
are willing to submit. They know it for cer- 
tain, at least, they ought to know it; is it not for 
them then to declare it, to declare their own feel- 
ings, what passes in their own breasts? Or is 
government, who does not know it, cannot know 
it, to torture itself to divine it? 

‘ This was not done; and yet so far was the 
British government * from answering”—as the 
congress words it—*“ their repeated petitions, by 
repeated injuries,” that it made the first ad- 
vances; actually held out terms of accommoda- 
ion. ‘These terms were submitted to the con- 
sideration of the respective assemblies ; and who 
would think it?——these assemblies, so trembling- 
ly alive to every the gentlest touch of their rights 
by the king or parliament, declared without re- 
serve, and without a blush, that a// their powers 
were absorbed by a body, unknown to their laws 
—by acongress. ‘To that congress then, which 
sate in 1775, thev referred it, to consider of the 
terms, held out to them. By these humble peti- 
tioners, how were the terms received? 

‘ The parliament was declared to be “ a body 
of men, extraneous to their constitution.” The 
proposition held out by parliament, was declared 
to be * insidious and unreasonable ;” the requi- 
sition to furnish “ any contribution, any aid, un- 
der the form of a tax, was declared to be unjust.” 
The ‘ éntermeddling”—as it was respectfully 
called — of the British parkament, in their pro- 
visions for the support of the civil government, or 
administration of justice,” was declared to be 
‘“‘ contrary to right.”” ‘The reason for this last 
assertion was added, and was such as concluded 
against the whole power of parliament—* That 
the provisions already made pleased their selves.”’* 

‘ Is this the language of subjects, humbly peti- 
tioning for redress # Of men, who profess their 
selves members of one large empire, and subor- 
ordinate in any degree, to the supreme control- 
ling body of that empire? or is it the language 
of one independent state to another? 

‘Could any doubt arise in the mind of any 
candid man, whether independence had, or had 
not, been all along the determined object of the 
leading men in America, he would have only to 
peruse the printed proceedings of these two 
assemblies, which sat under the title of con- 
gressesf. 

‘In the first, they professed to desire nothing 
more ardently, than that some mode might be 
adopted, of hearing and relieving their grieis ; 
some proposition held forth, which might be a 
ground of reconciliation. Dreading, meanwhile, 
nothing so much as the accomplishment of their 
pretended wishes, they throw into their votes and 
addresses, and petitions, terms expressive oi th: 
highest contempt for the authority of parliament, 
and of their firm resolution not to submit to the 
-xercise of the undisputed prerogative of the 
crown. They professed to ask only for “ “fe, 
liberty, and property.” But when they came to 
explain their professions, it appeared, that by 
property, they meant a total exemption from 
contributing any thing to the common burdens 
of the state ; by /berty, a total manumission from 
the authority of parliament, the crown, or the 
law; an entire abolition of all the customs of 


* «See the proceedings of the congress in 1775.’ 


+ ‘ Totheir own accountof the proceedings there, we may 
apply the words of Cicero, though in a different sense from 
that, in which he used them, ‘* Quicunque dunce librum legerit, 





nikil amplius erit, quod desiderit.” \ 


their ancestors, all the instisutions of their fop,, 
fathers. 

‘ When, notwithstanding this language, ay 
in contradiction to their expectations, a mod, 
of treating was proposed, terms of reconciliatio, 
were offered by parliament; the consideratio, 
of them was rejected by the respective provingjy 
assemblies, legally established, and by them», 
ferred to an assembly unacknowledged by q, 
laws—to the congress. ! | 

‘ To that congress they were presented, at the 
very beginning of their session. Instead of hy, 
ing taken up directly, as surely might have beg, 
expected, considering the importance of the o}, 
ject, and the dignity of that august body {roy 
whom they originally came, they were laid aside. 
the congress proceeded to vote a paper-currengy, 
to seize the public revenues, to raise armies, ty 
appoint officers, to suspend the courts of justice, 
and then—at the close of the session—con¢., 
scended, at last, to read the terms held out. Ny 
change, no modification, was proposed in them, 
but they were crudely rejected, in the terms of 
disrespect, and insolence, and rancour, we haye 
already cited. ) 

‘ But this is not all, men who petition in eg 
nest for redress, will wait the event of their pet 
tions. ‘he last petition, addressed to the king 
was drawn up in the month of August, and pre 
sented to the king in the month of September, 
1775. Inthe same month of August, before their 
petition had reached the throne, a boat, belonging 
to the Asia, was burnt at New-York ; two ships 
were seized by vessels fitted out in South-Car 
lina. Before they cou!d fear how their petitic 
had been received, St. John’s was attacked, 
Montreal attempted, Canada invaded by Arnol 
commissions issued to cruize on the ships of 
Great-Britain, as against a foreign enemy ; cou 
of admiralty appointed to try and condemn then 
as lawful captures. 

‘Can any man after this entertain a doubt, 
whether they were determined on independence} 
Had an angel descended from heaven, with terms 

« accommodation, which offered less than ind 
pendence they would have driven him back 
with hostile scorn.’ 

Our readers have now seen, that this authoris 
no common pamphleteer, or political Aack; but 
a respectable, spirited, and able advocate for the 
cause, in support of which he has drawn his pet 
His performance is, unquestionably, one of th 
most elaborate pieces, that the public hath late 
seen, on the subject of American controversy 
and we do not expect a more complete or mort 
decisive answer to the famous declaration, which 
hath given birth to it—The great question 
however, of external taxation, (the main object 
of the colonies) still remains, in our opinion, {@ 
a more satisfactory discussion ; notwithstanding 
all that has been urged, by the present ingeniot 
writer, with regard to usage, and the acguiescentt 
of the Americans, in the infant state of their sé 
ilements: see Art. XVII. with the answeri 
which we were tempted to extract, but our limit 
are too narrow. 

At the close of this work, the author has give 
a comprehensive review of the general dispute 
and here he attacks the preamble to the Americal 
declaration, exploding the theory of governme 
which the congress seem desirous of introducing 
He concludes, that in the tenets which they have 
advanced, ‘ they have outdone the utmost extl@ 
vagance of all former fanatics’—* even the Ge 
man anabaptists,’—and, ‘ have put the axe tou 





jroot of all government.’ 
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New-York, April 29¢, 1801. 
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By re-publishing the enclosed in the Port Folio, you will 
slige several of your well-wishers, and 





SUBSCRIBERS. 


oLiveER OLDSCHOOL, ESQ, 


[FROM THE DAILY ADVERTISER. | 











Among the various artifices, adopted by our 
dversaries, at this time, none are resorted to, 
ith so much avidity, as broad calumny. ‘They 
ject the greatest, and most influential charac- 
3, for their attacks ; and, regardless of proba- 
‘lity, or even decency, they only consider what 
ill most deeply wound. Among'those, whose 
ames have been the objects of ceaseless ran- 
our, that of general Hamilton has been promi- 
ent. Lhey attack him at this time with redou- 
ed vigour, hoping, that in lessening his popu- 
arity, they may effectually injure the cause of 
pDERALISM, 


SBewvwtrsgaesrBea. FPS FS * F- 


NoM™ [think it, sir, a duty I owe this community, 
i, fo publish to the world, the testimony, which has 
sOffmeen given in his favour by the most beloved 
ave nd respected man this country ever saw, the il- 


ystriols WASHINGTON. It has long been regret- 
-d, by his friends, that general Hamilton has 
ot permitted some publications to be made of 
hose NuMerous testimonies to his virtues and 
alents, which he is known to possess, from that 
reat and good man. It would silence the voice 
»f detraction, or, at least, oblige it to confine itself 
» low whispers. 

What I send you, is the extract of a letter, 
ritten to Mr. Adams, when the late army was 
pout to be formed, and some competition ap- 
yared among different names. I have the ex- 
ract, and its authenticity may be implicitly re- 
ied on. 


ats 

























xtract of a letter from general Washington, to the presi- 
dent of the United States, dated Mount Vernon, 25th of 
September, 1798. 


“It is an invidious task, at all times, to draw 
omparisons, and I shall avoid it as much as 
nssible ; but I have no hesitation in declaring, 
at if the public is to be deprived of the service 
f colonel Hamilton, in the military line, that the 
ost he was destined to fill, will not be easily 
plied; and, that this is the sentiment of the 
ublic, I think I can venture to pronounce. Al- 
hough colonel Hamilton has never acted in the 
haracter of a general officer, yet his opportuni- 
ies, as the principal and most confidential aid of 
he commander in chief, afforded him the means 
i viewing every thing on a larger scale, than 
hose, who had only divisions and brigades to at- 
tad to; who knew nothing of the correspond- 
ncies of the commander in chief, or of the vari- 
sorders to, or transactions with, the general 
taf of the army. These advantages, and his 
aving served, with usefulness, in the old con- 
ress, in the general convention, and having filled 
ne of the most important departments of govern- 
lent, with acknowledged abilities and integrity, 
s placed him on Aigh ground; and made him 
conspicuous character in the United States, 
nd even in Europe. ‘To these, as a matter of no 
mall consideration, may be added, that as a lu- 
tative practice in the line of his profession is 
8 most certain dependence, the inducement to 
linquish it, must, in some degree, be commen- 
tate. By some, he is considered as an ambj- 
us man, and, therefore; a dangerous one. 
at he is ambitious, I shall readily grant, but 
is of that laudable kind which prompts a man to 
lin whatever he takes in hand. 
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and his judgment intuitively great; qualities es- 
sential to a great military character, and there- 
iore, I repeat, that his loss will be zrreparadie. 


EPISTOLARY. 


[Every particle from so good a man, so wise a politician, 
and so eloquent a writer as Epmunv Burke, ought to be 
preserved with scrupulous care, as a sort of venerable 
and precious relic. ‘The following letter, not to be founa 
in any edition of bis works, and entirely new on this side of 
the Atlantic, has been communicated to the public by Dr. 
Bisset, in the second edition of his valuable biography 
The attentive reader, who is well versed in the essays and 
speeches of Burke, will instantly perceive the hand of a 
master, even in an unstudied epistle. The excursive ima- 

‘ gination, the sterling good sense, the pure and energetic 
phrase, and the delightful figures of the 1LLusTRiovs 
FOE TO REVOLUTIONS, are all discernible in the follow- 
ing effusion of friendship to an old school-fellow.] 





ORIGINAL LETTER FROM EDMUND BURKE TO 
MR. SMITH. 


MY DEAR MICHAEL, 


Mr. Balf was so very kind as to deliver me 
your friendly epistle, about half an hour ago, I 
read it over, blest the first inventor of letters, 
and, as I have plenty of ink, pens, and paper, and 
as this is one of my holidays, 1 intend to dedi- 
cate it to friendship. Balzac, having once es- 
caped from a company, where he found it neces- 
sary to weigh every word that he uttered, chanced 
to meet a triend: ‘‘ Come,” said he tohim, “let 
us retire to some place, where we can converse 
freely together, and commit as many solecisms 
as we please.” I need not tell you the applica- 
tion. You'll expect some short account of my 
journey to this great city. To tell you the 
truth, I made very few remarks as I rolled along, 
for my mind was occupied with many thoughts, 
and my eyes often filled with tears, when J re- 
ilected on all the dear friends I left behind; yet 
the prospects could not fail to attract the atten- 
tion of the most indifferent: country-seats 
sprinkled round on every side, some in the 
modern taste, others in the style of old de Co- 
verley Hall, all smiling on the neat, but humble 
cottage ; every village as gay and compact as a 
bee-hive, resounding with the busy hum of in- 
dustry, and inns, like palaces. What a contrast 
between Our poor country, where you'll scarce 
find a cottage, ornamented with achimney! But 
what pleased me most of all, was the progress of 
agriculture, my favourite study, and my favour- 
ite pursuit, if Providence had blessed me with a 
few paternal acres. A description of London, 
and its nations, would fillavolume. The build- 
ings are very fine. It may be called the sink of 
vice: but her hospitals, and charitable institu- 
tions, whose turrets pierce the skies, like so 
many electrical conductors, avert the very wrath 
of Heaven. The inhabitants may be divided 
into two classes, the undgers and the undone, ge- 
nerally so, I say, for I am persuaded there are 
many men of honesty, and women of virtue, in 
every street. An Englishman is cold, and dis- 
tant, at first; he is very cautious, even in form- 
ing an acquaintance ; he must know you well, be- 
fore he enters into friendship with you; but if 
he does, he is not the first to dissolve that sacred 
band; in short, a real Englishman is one that 
performs more than he promises. In company, 
he is rather silent; extremely prudent in his ex- 
pressions, even in politics, his favourite topic. 
The women are not quite so reserved; they 
consult their glasses to the greatest advantage ; 
and, as Nature is very liberal in her gifts to their 
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He is enterprising, quick in his perceptions, |persons, and even mind, it is not easy for a young 


man to escape their glances, or to shut his ears 
to their softly-flowing accents. As to the state 
of learning in this city, you know I have not beca 
‘ong enough in it to form a proper judgment of 
chat subject. Idon’t think, however, there is as 
much respect paid to a man of letters on this 
side the water as you imagine. I don’t find that 
genius, the ‘¢rath primrose, which, forsaken, 
dies,” is patronized by any of the nobility, so that 
writers of the first talents are left to the capricious 
patronage of the public. Notwithstanding this 
discouragement, literature is cultivated in ahigh 
degree. Poetry raises her enchanting voice to 
heaven. History arrests the wings of Time in 
his flight to the gulph of oblivion. Philosophy, 
the queen of arts, and the daughter of heaven, is 
daily extending her intellectual empire. Fancy 
sports on airy wing, like a meteor on the bosom 
of a summer cloud; and even Metaphysics spins 
her cobwebs, and catches some flies. The house 
of commons not unfrequently exhibits explosions 
of eloquence that rise superior to those of Greece 
and Rome, even in their proudest days. Yet, 
after all, a man will make more by the figures of 
arithmetic, than by the figures of rhetoric, unless 
he can get into the trade wind, and then he may 
sail secure over Pactolean sands. As to the 
stage, it is. sunk, in my opinion, into the lowest 
degree; I mean with regard to the trash that is 
exhibited on it; but I don’t attribute this to the 
taste of the audience, for, when Shakspeare 
warbles his ‘¢ native wood notes,” the boxes, pit, 
and gallery are crowded....and the gods are true 
to every word, if properly winged to the heart. 
Soon after my arrival in town, I visited West- 
minster abbey: the moment I entered I felt a 
kind of awe pervade my mind, which I cannot 
describe.,..the very silence seemed sacred. 
Henry the seventh’s chapel is a very fine piece 
of Gothic architecture, particularly the rouf; but 
Lam told, that it is exceeded by a chapel in the 
university of Cambridge. Mrs. Nightingale’s 
monument has not been praised beyond its merit. 
The attitude and expression of the husband, in 
endeavouring to shield his wife from the dart of 
death, is natural and affecting. But I always 
thought that the image of death would be much 
better represented with an extinguished torch, 
inverted, than with a dart. Some would ima- 
gine that all these monuments were so man 
monuments of folly....1 don’t think so. What 
useful lessons of morality, and sound philosophy, 
do they not exhibit! When the high-born beauty 
surveys her face in the polished parian, though 
dumb the marble, yet it tells her that it was 
placed to guard the remains of as fine a form, 
and as fair a face, as her own. They shew, be- 
sides, how anxious we are to extend our loves 
and friendship beyond the grave, and to snatch 
as much as we can from oblivion....such is our 
natural love of immortality. But it is here that 
letters obtain the noblest triumphs....it is here 
that the swarthy daughters of Cadmus may hang 
their trophies on high, for wien all the pride of 
the chissel, and the pomp of heraldry, yield to 
the silent touches of Time, a single line, a half 
worn-out inscription, remain faithful to their 
trust. Blest be the man that first introduced 
these strangers into our islands, and may they 
never want protection or merit! I have not the 
least doubt, that the finest poem in the English 
language, I mean Milton’s Il Penseroso, was 
composed in the long-resounding aisle of a 
mouldering cloister, or ivy’d abbey. Yet, after 





all, do you know that I would rather sleep in the 
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southern corner of a little country church-yard,| 


than in the tomb of the Capulets. I should like, 
however, that my dust should mingle with kin- 
dred dust. The good old expression, “* Family 
burying-ground,” has something pleasing in it, 
at least to me. Iam glad that Dr. Sheridan is 
returned, and determined to spend the rest of his 
days in your quarter. I should send him some 
botanic writings, which I have in view, if I were 
not certain that the Irish Hippocrates would ra- 
ther read Nature in her own works. With what 
pleasure I have seen him trace the delicate tex- 
ture of a lily, and exclaim with the God in hu- 
manity, that “‘ Solomon, in all his glory, was not 
arrayed like one of those ;” and you know that 
our lilies are fairer than new fallen snow. Iam 
extremely sorry that any dispute should arise 
betwixt you and your brother-in-law: he is, |] 
know, a little hot-headed, especially when he 
takes a glass; and I am afraid he leans a little 
too much to the social can. Mr. Peyton, how. 
ever, is a peace-maker, and I am sure, if the 
whole was laid before him, that he would settle 
at to your satisfaction ; and the sconer, the better. 
You are quite mistaken when you think I don’t 
admire Plutarch....[ prefer his writings to those 
of any other. Sucra semper excipio, que in sum- 
ma arce locare fas est FP aquum nunguam non in 
manibus habenda. 

Mr. Balfe sets out for Germany in the spring, 
on a visit to his uncle, who is now in Vienna. 
The general is very rich, and advancing in years, 
so that it is probable, when he is called to repose 
on his laurels, that his nephew will be his heir, 
and I need not tell you that he is worthy of it. 
I expect, in a day or two, to be introduced to 
Miss Woffington, cur countrywomar. She is 
rapidly rising into theatric fame. I could wish 
to publish a few anecdotes of her. She is of 
low origin, it is true, but talents and nature often 
avenge themselves on fortune in this respect. 
The roses of Florida spring out of the finest soil ; 
they are the fairest in the universe; but they 
emit no fragrance. I recollect that she read her 
recantation in a little country church, somewhere 
jn the county of Cavan. Mr. Fleming, of Stahal- 
muck, wrote some verses on that occasion. I 
wish you could procure a copy of them for me 
as soon as possible. I also wish that you could 
procure some anecdotes of Mr. Brooke, author 


of the justly celebrated tragedy of Gustavus Vasa. 
=== 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO, 
AN AUTHOR’S EVENINGS. 
FROM THE SHOP OF MESSRS. COLON AND SPONDEE. 
‘* For you 
i tame my youth to pliilosophic cares, 
And grow still paler by the midnight lamps.” 
Dr. ARMSTRONG. 

One of my favourite characters in history, is 
Charles Mordaunt, earl of Peterborough, a most 
accomplished nobleman in the court of queen 
Ann, and one of the most valiant, indefatigable, 
and enterprising of her generals. He was the 
darling of lord Bolingbroke, Swift, and Pope, each 
of whom has testified to the wonderful versatility 
and energy of his character. Looking over alate 
collection of anecdotes, I find the following pleas- 
ing memorials of this extraordinary personage. 

“ This “ omnis homo,” if there ever was one, 
was 4 great warrior, a great orator, an elegant 
scholar, a man of exquisite address, and of un- 
doubted courage. In the decline of his life, he 
went through a most agonizing operation, but 
would not suffer himselfto be bound, declaring to 
his surgeon, that no one should ever sce him in 
that situation. 
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He was so arvlent in business, that Swift said 
of him, “ in journies he outrides the post,” ard 
the queen’s ministers used to declare, “‘ that they 
never wrote to him, but at him. 

Of his activity of mind and of body, ofhis great 
talents, of his great liberality, there can be no 
doubt. In his person, he was short and extremely 
thin. 

‘The incessant care and labor of his mind, 


‘¢ Had wrought the wall that should confine it in 
So thin, THAT LIFE LOOK’D THROUGH.” 
SHAKSPEARE. 


This vivid and faithful description of a medern 
Alcibiades, cannot be more brilliantly concluded, 
than by Swift’s celebrated lines, which will make 
a deep impression upon every reader, when it is 


to speak smooth things, or prophecy deceit.” 


Morpanro fills the trump of fame, 
The christian world his deeds proclaim, 
And prints are crowded with his name. 
In journies he outrides the post, 

Sits up till midnight, with his host, 
Talks politics, and gives the toast. 
Knows every prince in Europe’s face, 
Flies, like a squib, from place to place, 
And travels not, but runs a race. 

From Paris gazette ala main, 

This day arriv'd, without his train, 
Movrdanto in a week from Spain. 

A messenger comes all a reek, 
Mordanto at Madrid to seek, 

He left the town above a week. 


Next day. the post-boy winds his horn; 
And rides through Dover inthe morn, 
Mordanto’s landed from Leghorn. 


Mordanto gallops on alone, 
The roads are with his followers strown, 
This breaks a girth, and that a bone. 


His body active as his mind, 
Returning sound in limb and wind. 


A skeleton in outward figure, 
His meagre corpse, though full of vigour, 
Would halt behind him, were it bigger. 


So wonderful his expedition, 

When you have not the least suspicion, 
He’s with you like an apparition, 
Shines in all climates like a star ; 

In senates bold, and fierce in war; 

A land commander and a tar. 


Heroic actions early bred in, 
Ne’er to be match’d in modern reading, 
But by his namesake Charles of Sweden. 


The following lines occur in a poem of Mr. 
Tickell, which is but littl known to American 
readers. It is supposed to be a familiar epistle 
from Charles Fox to one of his convivial friends, 
and with many a fine allusion to the classical 
poets, in general, and to Horace, in particular. 


the last lines, is very humorous and happy, 


This night, to festive wit and friendship due, 

This night thy Charies’ board shall welcome you; 
Sallads, that shame ragours, shall woo thy taste; 
Deep shalt thou delve in Weltjie’s motley paste; 
Derby shall leud, if not his plate, his cooks, 

And know I’ve bought the best champaign from Brooks; 
From liberal Brooks, whose speculative skill 

Is hasty credit, and a distant bill; 

Who, nurs’d in clubs, disdains a vulgar trade; 

Exults to trust, and blushes to be paid! 


I belicve I have already mentioned, with ap. 
probation, Dr. Eachard’s humorous tract, en- 
titled, ** The Grounds and Occasions of the 
Contempt of the Clergy.” Few books abound 
with more quaint wit, or express sharper sarcasm. 
As this volume is scarce in America, a passage 
or two will catch the attention of the lounging 





reader. 


remembered, that the author was a man, ** who 
knew not to give flattering titles, and was unused 


‘The description of a “ good, easy,” landlord, in|? 


This sarcastic clergyman, speaking conten, 
tuously of the Latin exercises of under-gr,4 
ates, in the university, regales us with the f 
lowing description, which will be justified by i, 
who recollect the miserable trash they have been 
doomed to furnish, or to hear, while they Were 
at Cambridge, or any other smal? school of learn, 
ing. 

* Consider what dainty stuff is usually py 
duced for a Latin entertainment. Chicken-bp, 
is not thinner than that which is commonly of 
fered for a piece of most pleading and convinging 
sense. For, 1’ll but suppose an academic young, 
ster to be put upon a Latin oration: away |, 
goes, presently, to his magazine of collects 
phrases; he picks out all the glitterings he g 
find; he hales in all proverbs, flowers, poetig) 
snaps, tales out of the dictionary, or else ready 
Latined to his hand out of Licosthenes; 
done, he comes to the end of the table, an 
having made a submissive leg, and a little ag 
mired the number and understanding count, 
nances of his auditors, (let the subject be what, 
will) he falls presently into a most lamentabk 
complaint of his imsufficiency and tenuity: 
he, poor thing, hath no acquaintance with aboy 
a muse and a half; and that he never d 
above size q. of Helicon, and you have put hig 
here upon such a task, (perhaps the business j 
only, which is the noblest creature, a flea or 
louse) that would much better fit some old soak 
at Parnassus, than his sipping, une xperience 
bibbership. Atlas! poor child! he is sorry atthe 
very soul, that he has no better speech, and wor 
ders in his heart that you will lose so much tim 
as to hear him; for he has neither squibs, 
fire-works ; stars, nor glories: the cursed carri 
lost his best book of phrases, and the malicio 
mice, and rats, eat up all his pearls, and golde 
sentences. "Then he tickles over a little the 
skirts of the business: by and by, for a simili 
tude from the sun or moon, or, if they be not 
leisure, irom the grey-eyed morn, ashady grov 
or a purling stream: this done, he tells you tha 
Barnaby-bright would be much too short forhis 
to teli you all that he could say: and so, fearin 
he should break the thread of your patience, he 
concludes.” 


In another place, reproaching the pedantry o 
some divines, he proceeds in the following pur 
gent style: 

‘Others there be, whose parts stand nots 
much towards tall words and lofty notions, | 
consist in scattering up and down, and besprink 
ling all their sermons with plenty of Greek an 


Latin. And because St. Paul, once or so, 1 
leased to make use of a little heathen Gre 
and that only when he had occasion to disco 
with some of the learned ones, that well unde 
stood him, therefore must they needs bring! 
twenty poets and philosophers, (if they can cat 
-hein) into an hour’s task; spreading themselv¢ 
in abundance of Greek and Latin, to a compa 
of farmers aud shepherds. Neither will 
rest thers, but have at the Hebrew also; nt 
contenting themselves to tell the people in gene 
ral, that they have skill in the text, and that t 
exposiuion they offer, agrees with the origi 
out must swagger, also, over their poor paris 
ioners with the dreadful Hebrew itself....wil 
their Ben Israel’s, Ben Mauasses’s, and mat 
more Bens that they are intimately acquaint 
with; whereas, there is nothing in the ch 
aot near it, by a mile, that understands thet 
‘but God Almighty himself, whom it is suppose 





they go not about to inform or satisfy.” 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


The new tragedy of Edwy and Elgiva, is just 
sblished by Mr. Dickins. The printing is ex- 
outed at the office of Maxwell; and we do not 
member to have ever seen any American pam- 
tet printed inore beautifully. ; 

The first number of the “ American Review, 
nd Literary Journal,” for January, February, 
4 March, has appeared at New-York. It is 
ay correctly and neatly printed by Messrs. 
fwords, and is not inferior, in mechanical ex- 
sytion, to European Journals. Of the editors, 
haracter, and objects of this work, we shall 
veak somewhat more largelyon a future occasion. 

« Nocturnal Visit,” a novel, by Maria Regina 
Yoche, author of the Children of the Abbey, 
{aid of the Hamlet, Vicar of Lansdowne, and 
lermont, is printing at the press of Maxwell. 
his is the second volume of Conrad’s collec- 
on, and is of the Radcliffe class of romances, as 
pay be guessed at by the motto, 


«'Thou com’st in such a questionable shape 
That [ would speak to thee.’’ 


;——_____] 
ro READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


The translation of the fragment, entitled 
Lydia,” attributed to Cornelius Gallus, be- 
ning, 


Lydia, bella puella, candida, 


exquisitely elegant, but the descriptions, and 
ages, are so glowing, that, we fear, they would 
int the pure imagination of modest females. 
he gentleman, who has communicated the 
anuscript, will, therefore, excuse its insertion. 
othe translator of this voluptuous poem, a line 
om Pore may be applied. 
How Van wants eruce, who never wanted wit. 


eis evidently of that Sedley school who has 


wssscssseseeseenee “* That prevailing, gentle art 
Which can, with a resistless fame, impart 

The loosest wishes to the chastest heart; 

Raise such a tumult, kindle such a fire 

Between declining duty and desire, 

That the poor love-sick maid dissolves away 

In dreams all night, in sighs and tears all day.” 


The article of political controversy, which we 
ve borrowed from The Monthly Review, is 
titled to consideration on this ground, that the 
swer to the Declaration, is prefaced by certain 
marks of the reviewer, which must be deemed 
mest and unprejudiced, when it is stated, that 
reviewer, and all his associates in that jour- 


, were notoriously, of what is called in Eng-] 


d, the whig party. The Monthly Review was, 
dstill is, conducted by a set of malcontent h- 
mati, who are averse to every thing like high 
togative doctrine, and who are the zealous, 
tto say the intemperate, advocates, of repub- 
in principles. 

The “ Anti-Anacreontic; or, The ‘Water- 
mnker,” is a very agreeable specimen of the 
llad style, modelled after some easy versions 
Spanish songs in Don Quixote, as translated 
SMOLLET: The opinions of the author will 
approved, as different constitutions, or habits, 
by.determine. Horace is suspicious of the 
kracter, and dubious of the energy, of mere 
ter-drinkers ; and Richard Brinsley Sheridan, 
‘onvivial author, thus expresses fis baccha- 
Han creed, — — 

“ Truth, they say, lies in a well— 

“ Why, I vow, I ne’ercould see; 


“ Let the water-drinker tell— 
“ There she'll always lie for me. 


“ For, when sparkling wine went round, 
** Never saw I falshood’s mask, 

“ But still the honest truth I found 
“ In the bottom of the flask.” 





THE PORT FOLIO. 
SELECTED POETRY. 


(The poetical reader will immediately recollect the Bishop 
of Dromore’s tender ballad ‘* O Nancy wilt thou go with 
me,” ‘The following, from an English miscellany, is the 
supposed response of the beloved fair one. We believe 
that the first of these pastoral lays is set to a pathetic and 
pleasing tune; perhaps some of our fair musicians may 

Phe forte piano, and with ‘‘ harmonious: 


press the keys o 
breath” give life and energy to the following. ] 


Yes, Henry, yes, with thee I'll go, 
Where’er thy footsteps point the way— 
With thee a cot can bliss bestow, 
A silent glen can charms display. 
If thee in russet gown I please, 

Russet is more than silk to me; 
Each courtly scene I’d quit with ease, 
Nof seek a joy in aught but thee. 

Yes, Henry, yes, with thee I'll go, 
Nor sigh for any pleasures past ; 
Whether with sultry heat I glow, 
Or shiver to the northern blast 
Supported by thy friendly arm, 
Fatigue and toil are light to me ; 
My heart no hardship could alarm, 
Blest, thro’ the world to follow thee. 


Yet, Henry, yet, what most I dread, 
Should pain or grief thy joys molest ; 

My arm should raise thy drooping head, 
My voice should sooth thy cares to rest. 

No nurse, untaught by fondest love, 
Could, like thy Nancy, watchful be ; 

While every tender care should prove 
That all my joys depend on thee. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
THE WATER-DRINKER, AN ANTI-ANACREONTIC, 
Why aye, my boys, 
To drinking joys, 
My aid shall ne’er be lacking ; 
I freely lend 
My voice to send 
Each sober-sides a packing. 
Ill ne’er object 
To pay respect 
To boil’d, or fried, or roast, Sir ; 
Nor when the glass 
Is bid to pass, 
Refuse to give a toast, Sir. 


A flowing bowl 
Will cheer the soul, 
And keep the bark from sinking ; 
So here’s the man, 
Name him who can) 
Who first invented drinking. 


Success to him 
That loves to swim, 
In hock or old tokay, Sir; 
And leads the dance 
To Spain or France, 
To soak his thirsty clay, Sir. 


Well may he fare, 
Who breathes a prayer, 
As long as his own life, Sir; 
That heaven would put 
A Malmsey-but, 
In place of child or wife, Sir. 


And here’s the soul, 
- That loves a bowl, 
Of cyder, beer, or grog, Sir; 
And ale from cask, 
And gin from flask, 
Would suck till dead as log, Sir. 
While laughter reigns, 
And ttowey tae 
Call for more corks to draw, Sir; 





Pl stand and drink, 
While I can wink, 
A: health to honest water, - 


Let corks rebound, - 
And glass go round,. 
While none to flinch are free, Sir; 
And here’s the man, 
Who shoves the can, 
Of water round to me, Sir. 


Let lips that list, 
By wine be kist, 
That sparkles in the glass, Sir: 
But here’s the lip, 
That stoops to sip, 
What glistens in the grass, Sir. 


Now here’s the day, 
Come when it may, 
When walk around the world, Sir, 
And where you stop, 
There’s not a drop 
Of water to be found, Sir. 


Each river’s urn, 
To tumbler turn, 

And pour out nought but sack, Sir ; 
Fach God, his due 
To ocean brew, 

And pay, in beer, his tax, Sir. 
Rain-drops! become 
Drops of good rum, 

Or brandy-drops, in time, Sir: 
And every juice, 
For toper’s use, 

Be turn’d to juice of lime, Sir. 
Each nut become, 
A sugar-plum ; 

Each tree, of grapes, a bunch, Sir. 
And ocean grow, 
In an age or so, 


One mighty bowl of punch, Sir. 


Each ship become, 
To dip up some, 
A ladle all of gold, Sir: 
And earth itself, 
Be turn’d to shelf, 
This bowl of punch to hold, Sir. 


But while the straige, 
Though glorious change, 

Is distant many a year, Sir ; 
While nature brews, 
No beer but dews, 

And all her drops are dews, Sir. 


While art distils, 
The nectar rills, 
From berry, seeds, and grass, Sir ; 
And wine, his face 
Shews but in vase 
Of chrystal, clay, or brass, Sir, 


What nature brings 
From streams and springs, 
Is all that I demand, Sir; 
I ask no cup, 
To dip it up, 
But my own hollow hand, Sir. . 
An health to those 
Who steep their nose, 
In whiskey, ale, or wine, Sir ; 
A sty, and tub, 
And post to rub, 
To those who would be swine, Sir.:- 


_An health to such, 
Who drink too much, 
Or nothing drink, who can, Sir; 
Gin, ale, and wine, 
For two-legg’d swine, 
And water for a man, Sir. 


a = n 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
TO THE REV. JOUN BLAIR LINN, A. M. 


Minister of the First Presbyterian Congregation, 
of Philadelphia—on his Poem, entitled, ‘ THE 
POWERS OF GENIUS,” as also on his PULPIT 
ELOQUENCE. 


Prais’d be the man, whose energy of mind, 
By science brighten’d, and by taste refin’d, 
Bounds from the hackney’d track, sublimely 

soars, 
Scans Fancy’s regions, and new worlds explores. 
Behold him, like the star that gilds the morn, 
Rise from the east,* our hemisphere adorn; 
Disperse the shadows of our mental night, 
And on the sol beam intellectual light: 
The harbinger of that effulgent blaze, 
Which shall, ere long, with wide diffusive rays, 
Pour on coLUMBIA’s plains the golden day, 
And “ powers OF GENIUS” to a world display— 
See him /magination’s flights pursue ! 
See new creations bursting on our view !— 
Son of Apollo, see him strike the lyre, 
While varied notes the trembling chords inspire ! 
Now soft—sweet melodies attune the strings: 
Now strong—tlr arial concave, thund’ring, rings. 
Fav’rite of Fancy, all the Mses join, 
For him a variegated wreath to twine: 
The best, the choicest of their stores they give, 
And say, Long may this wreath, unfading, live; 
Then call on Fame their favours to dispose, 
And with their honours deck their Poet’s brows. 


Thrice happy man, of such rich gifts possess’d, 

With the calm sunshine of a* eaceful breast! 

But, oh! more bright, your ** PowrERS OF GE- 
n1us”” shine— 

Sublimer is your bliss, and more divine, 

When your rapt soul, on wings seraphic, flies, 

Beyond the bounds of time, to brighter skies— 

To worlds of uncreated light above, 

There to hold converse with the GOD of love. 

May then, ReLiGi0n, still engage your cares, 

Your best exertions, and your zealous pray’rs! 

May still the sacred des a witness be 

Of pure devotion, praise, and piety, 

That Knowledge, join’d to REVELATION’Ss light, 

May Jnfidelity consign to night, 

Till, with their influence, all our land shall be 

O’erspread, ‘‘ as waters overspread the sea!” 


Thus, tho’ astranger, I, with pride, rehearse 

Your native qualities, in humble verse. - 

Blush not—but, take these lines—they’re justly 
due 

To youth,* worth, virtue, science, and to you, 


Go— B—. 


THE POET’S PRAYER. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
(NOT FOR FAME, BUT FOR VIRTUE.) 
AN EPISTLE TO STELLA. 


Fair friend, a bold aspiring hand is his, 
Who, oftener than discretion bade, has rais’d 
A secret invocation to the Muse, 

Thy bended ear saluting with a strain, 

To thee and thy perfections sacred, due 

From him whose glowing bosom knows not aught 

Of rapture, save in thoughts, that fow from 
heaven, : : 

And fancy, heaven-endowed. The poet’s name 


** The writer has understood, that Mr. Linn came from 
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He fondly deems his own, though if Renown, 

The gift of poesy as poets tell, 

Be wanting, not shall he deplore the loss. 

No splendours, thee, O Fame! inviron; thee 

I woo not: Thy phantastic being wears 

A form impalpable and airy light ; 

oo fleeting to arrive within the reach 

Of watchful ear, or eye, or smell, or touch; 

Thou scorn’st the yoke of senses, dull as mine: 

Thy fiery essence is averse to lodge 

Within my dreary sphere, and grows to ice 

Seized by the torpid cold of my contempt. 
Fame! I abjure thee ; hate thee; thou hastnought 

W orth calling into life, an idiot’s wish, 

Or that the loss of thee should wrest a tear 

From idiot eyes. Come, blest Obscurity! 

Thy numberless delights around me shed! 

Give me to walk in privacy, to know 

The joys, that hover in thy friendly shade ; 

The sweet possession of a name unknown} 

O! let me not be made the hopeless slave 
Of vulgar breath. A captive to the gaze 
Of stupid crouds. Let not my semblance stand 
Uncovered to the lawless eye; Or, if, 

Bound to the pedestal, I needs must stand, 

An idle, eyeless, bloodless image, cold, 

Which beasts may shake, with their resounding 
tread, 

As they pass by, an ignominious mark, 

To guide the steps of rustic wayfarers, 

Through ways uncouth; which the ignoble wretch 

Of brawling tongue, or sooty garb may stain 

With their abominations, if the doom 

Be fixed, and a despotic will, decree 

That I should wrestle with oblivion, snatch 

My reliques, with unhallowed violence, 

From their invisible and peaceful urn, 

Let not the Artist’s cunning hand extort 

From the infrangable and stubborn ribs 

Of stone my semblance ; let my bone and flesh 

Be wood, that wasting air may soon destroy, 

Or flame consume the perishable form, 

Aud quick restore me to the grave, deceived 

So long of its allotted prey. 

Thou, meek Benevolence, hast charms indeed. 
O! now I doat upon thy angel form, 

And those that in thy radiant footsteps move, 
Thy beauteous retinue, thy train august; 
The sisterhood of Sciences, I see, 

Behiud: The venerable form and fair 
Demeanour of the sage historic Muse, 

Rich in her progeny of sober truths ; 

And all the family of Arts I see 

In bright procession as they move beneath 
Thy glitt’ring banners; those content to march 
As thou dost point the way, draw after them 
iMy willing footsteps and admiring eyes, 

OQ! forthe heart and hand that knows no goad, 
That is not common; strong to breed, and strong 
To execute the just design, that aims 
To wield capacious instruments and give 
Prolific motion to the mighty cause 
Magnificent, that hulds within her womb 
The boundless good of nations or the world! 

The phantom glory, the ignoble child 
Of selfishness abhorred, I charge thee fly, 

Far from these holy preciacts, fly to realms 

Where thou with kindied demons, power and 
wealth, 

Enthroned in barbarous pomp, thy iron hand 

Dost stretch o’cr thousand necks, that bow to thee 

Their queen, and thy atrocious yoke receive. 

Be mine th’ineffable delight of deeds, 

Chat know not thy flagitious prompting, deeds 





ene of the eastern states, and that he is about twenty-three 
years of age. 4 


Sprung from thelove of men, my brethren; sprung 
From love of thee, my maker; such as leave 


Traces behind them, that each circling year 

Renews; each change of God’s eternal yegay, 

Deeds that dig deep the basis and dig wide 

Of structures by immortal props sustained , 

Props that deride the boast of pigmy art, 

Of crumbling adamant rebuke the pride; 

The towers that I would fain erect, should stay, 

Amidst the fierce conflict of mountain airs, 

In Zembla’s icy region; baffle shocks 

Of fluctuating earth, and seas that wrap 

Their billowy girdle round the monstrous heaj 

Of Atlas; towery forms be mine; whose feet 

Are firm amidst a sliding world, and rise 

Impregnable by tempests sent to shake 

Stars from their shattered spheres, and spread q) 
o’er 

The curtain of oblivious night. 

Resplendent Truth ; they, who adore thee li, 
In nature’s spight forever ; they, who teach 
Thy precepts to the listening ears of those 
Whom their remote yet potent voice recalled 
From error’s wilds, and led them straight to thee 
Thy shrine oraculous, whence flows the bliss, 
Of mortals, whence the sacred spell proceeds 
That binds the troublers of the earth in chains; 
Chains still to be unbroken till the sun 
Shall shine his last; that bids the trees take rog 
Of paradise, in this terrestrial soil ; 

The air with liquid blandishments to teem 
And Sea her glittering and pacific belt 

To stretch the world around, and lowly bow’d 
Her crest, that wont to be erect and proud; 
Ocean, that erst, (indignant at the spy 

That earth sent forth to search his world of wave 
For pearls and gold that grow on other shores, 
Arose in angry mood, and heaped on high 
His billows to o’erwhelm the luckless bark, 
That bore the vent’rous voy eger abroad 

On perilous excursion wide, is hush’d, 

And aids the waftage of propitious gales 
That bears the herald Peace to every coast, 
Speeding to tell glad tidings, and in haste 

On errands fraught with love and good to all, 

Look down from thy abode, celestial ‘Truth! 
Amidst the blaze of parent Deity, : 
Insphered, thy ray benign has long been shed 
In other regions, stretch thy mild regards 
To this encumbered orb: The vapours here 
Which long have wrapped us in inifernal gloom, 
Have reigned by thy permission; absent thou 
They thickened round us, but a beam from thee 
Their host will scatter, and dispel their dark. 

To thee I dedicate my vent’rous song, 
Which in no narrow ficld shall wander, wide 
As nature shall her energies diffuse 
Thy lustre, worlds of intellect shall ope 
Their gates to me, which ne’er the poet’s kno 
Obeyed, and throw wide their resplende# 

valves. 

And there, my earthly patroness, to thee 
And thy chaste guidance, all my steps I trust. 
Thy friendly ear the tedious strain, thoug 

wound 
Through many a page, beyond the custome 
march 
Of poets, shall in vain strive to fatigue, 
Vhou still shalt listen, still shall bend to hear 
His accents, harsh to others, sweet to thee, 
The accents of a friend are always sweet. 


———, 
———, 
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